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party was formed in the democratic countries. It began where
the democratic revolution had been first made, in the Catholic
cantons of Switzerland. It was an Ultramontane party, attached
to the sovereignty of the Pope; at Freiburg it enlisted the Jesuits;
at Lucerne, when it had obtained possession of the government,
it submitted the new constitution of the canton for the approval
of Gregory XVI. It was a party of unity of the faith, hostile to
the doctrine of religious liberty. But, while preserving the old
doctrines, it adopted new lines of action which practically
changed the relations of the clergy with the political body, in
countries where Catholicism is not the state religion. The
Church, without theoretically condemning any form of govern-
ment, had hardly ever actually allied itself except with princes and
aristocracies. Its* own organization is a monarchical hierarchy,
in which all authority comes from above, by virtue of a mystical
right, and is exercised without control over a body of subjects.
In the democratic republics of Switzerland, based on the sover-
eignty of the people and government by elective officers, the
authority was, on the contrary, delegated from below. Between
these two opposing systems the Catholic party found a practical
reconciliation. The representatives of the sovereign people,
masters by election of the sovereign lay power, subjected them-
selves voluntarily, as Catholics, to the sovereign spiritual power
of the Pope and left him judge of the limits between the two
powers. 'In this system of revolutionary origin, the Church re-
covered indirectly a higher authority than in the monarchies; for
the Pope, instead of having to treat with an hereditary sovereign,
accustomed to command, found only submissive sons of the
Church, accustomed to obey. He became once more the su-
preme arbiter in settling the relations between Church and state.
But to make good this new power, the old means of ecclesias-
tical influence were no longer sufficient. Democratic processes
must be adopted: electoral and parliamentary organization, and
the press; parliamentary Catholic parties were organized, Cath-
olic committees and Catholic newspapers were established. Then
began alfo new difficulties. The majority of Catholic members
and journalists were laymen. This was a new power in the
direction pf Catholic interests; between them and-the official
heads of the Church, bishops and priests, rivalries in influence
and divergencies in opinion led to conflicts of a new sort. The
Pope, called upon to end them by his sovereign authority, was